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Maranhao scientist-a native of Maranhao, although the center of his
intellectual activity was Bahia-in support of his thesis, the wide-
spread educational, Brazilianizing, and moralizing '(in the European
sense of the term) effect of the Catholic religion upon the mass of
slaves is not to be denied. What is more, I regard Nina Rodrigues's
point of departure as being a false one: namely, the incapacity of the
Negro race to rise to the abstractions of Christianity.271 He was one
of those who believe in the legend of the Negro's inaptitude for any
kind of superior intellectual effort, and accordingly he could not
admit the possibility of the black man's attaining the heights of
Catholicism.

Yet it was in the fervor of the Catholic catechism that the harsher
and more gross traits of the native culture were softened in the case
of those Africans who came from the fetishistic areas-although, to
be sure, this was a Catholicism that, in order to attract the Indians,
had opulently decked itself out in fresh colors, with the padres even
imitating the mummery of the native medicine-men. The catechism
provided the first glow of warmth to which the mass of Negroes was
subjected before being integrated in the officially Christian civiliza-
tion that in this country was made up of so many diverse elements,
elements whose force or harshness the Church sought to temper with-
out wholly destroying their potentialities.

In the order of their influence, the forces within the slave-holding
system of Brazil that were brought to bear upon the Negro were:
first, the church (not so much the Church with the capital C as that
other, with the small c, a dependency of the plantation or patriarchal
estate); second, the senzala, or slave quarters; -and third, the Big
House, properly so called-that is to say, considered as a part and not
as the dominating center of the system of colonization and the pa-
triarchal society in process of formation in Brazil. The method of de-
Africanizing the "new" Negro that was followed here was that of
mingling him with the mass of "ladinos," or older ones, in such a
manner that the slave huts became a practical school of Brazilianiza-
tion.

271 It may be of interest to compare     to look upon it as an exception, even
what Euclides da Cunha has to say     though a not infrequent one (the ex-
about the failure of the mestizo back-     ception that proves the rule?), when
landers to grasp "the lofty ideology     the mestizo "shows himself capable of
of a Catholicism that is beyond the     broad generalizations and of grasping
comprehension of these backwoods-     the most complex abstract relation-
men. . . ." Os Sertoes, i6th edition,    ships. . . ." Os Sertoes, p. 109; Re-
p. 142; Rebellion in the Backlands     bellion in the Backlands, p. 86. The
(op. cit.), p. 112. Da Cunha appears     author stresses Antonio Conselheiro's